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A  Special  Report  to  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 

THE  AVAILABILITY  AND  AFFORDABILITY  OF  PROGRAMS 

FOR  LATCH-KEY  CHILDREN 

The  Executive  Summary 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  immediate  action  to  provide  child 
care  assistance  to  working  parents  of  school-age  children,  the 
Special  Legislative  Commission  on  Children  in  Need  of  Services, 
in  consultation  with  The  Latch-Key  Coalition,  recommends  that: 

1.  100,000  new  and  affordable  school-age  child  care  slots  should 
be  created  across  the  Commonwealth  by  1993; 

2.  The  Legislature  should  pass  and  enact  H  6371--An  Act  Relative 
to  "Latch-Key  Children  and  should  appropriate  $1.5  million  in 
FY  1991  to  promote  the  planning  and  development  of  critically 
needed  school-age  child  care  programs; 

3.  H  6162--An  Act  for  Child  Care  Linkage  should  be  passed  and 
enacted,  and  efforts  made  to  incorporate  provisions  for 
school-age  child  care  into  the  requirements  of  the  statute; 

4.  Local  communities  should  be  encouraged  to  adopt  the  provisions 
of  the  "School-Age  Transportation  Act"; 

5.  Partnerships  between  and  among  local  and  state  government, 
child  care  providers,  schools,  and  other  youth  and 
parent-serving  organizations  should  be  encouraged; 

6.  Family  day  care  providers,  students,  and  elders  should  be 
encouraged  to  become  professionally  involved  in  the  care  of 
school-age  children; 

7.  State  and  federal  funds  for  child-care  subsidies  for  low  and 
moderate  income  parents  of  school-age  children  should  be 
increased  immediately  in  order  that  single  parents  may  take 
better  advantage  of  full-time  employment  opportunities;  and 

8.  Advocates  and  working  parents  should  press  state  and  local 
government,  schools  and  employers  for  policies  and  services 
which  address  the  need  for  school-age  child  care. 
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I .  INTRODUCTION 

"Parents  often  think  that  the  end  to  their  expensive  and 
difficult-to-arrange  child  care  is  very  near  once  a  child  enters 
the  formal  education  system.  But  for  many  parents  their  child 
care  problems   begin   anew. " 

[Michelle  Seligson,  The  School-Age  Child   Care   Project, 
Wellesley  College  Center  for  Research  on  Women,  1989] 


Millions  of  American  children  are  using  a  "latch-key"  to  let 
themselves  in  when  they  come  home  from  school  and  their  parents 
or  guardians  are  still  at  work.  They  are  spending  their 
afternoons,  school  vacations,  summers,  and  sick  days  at  home 
alone  or  with  their  siblings. 

Despite  the  fact  that  most  parents  want  their  children 
(particularly  those  under  the  age  of  eleven)  to  be  supervised 
after  school  and  during  school  vacations,  the  options  for  school- 
age  child  care  are  limited  by  the  lack  of  available  programs  and 
the  high  cost  of  care. 

In  1986,  working  parents  of  over  133,00  children  in  the 
Commonwealth  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  needed  to  make 
arrangements  for  their  children  to  be  cared  for  when  school  was 
not  in  session;  in  1995,  the  number  of  school-age  children  of 
working  parents  is  expected  to  exceed  160,000. 

If  the  same  is  true  for  school-age  children  as  it  is  for 
preschool  children,  up  to  forty  percent,  approximately  52,000 
elementary  school  children  in  the  Commonwealth,  may  be  being 
cared  for  by  relatives  (including  siblings)  while  their  parents 
are  working;  of  the  78,000  remaining,  27,000  are  enrolled  in 
licensed  programs.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  minimum  of 
52,000  school-age  children  and  their  parents  are  in  desperate 
need   of   convenient,   reliable,   and  affordable  school-age  child 


care  on  a  regular  basis. 

Massachusetts  is  not  alone  with  this  problem — according  to  one 
study  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  at  least  2.4  million 
children,  seven  percent  of  all  children  nationwide  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  thirteen,  are  latch-key  children  [Bass,  1988]. 
Many  researchers  suggest  that  this  estimate  is  too  low,  and,  in 
Massachusetts  alone,  despite  the  existence  of  more  than  700 
licensed  school-age  child  care  programs  serving  over  27,000 
children,  it  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  100,000  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  may  still  need  services. 

Although  some  children  may  function  adequately  at  home  alone,  a 
significant  number  are  at  risk  of  injury,  household  accidents,  or 
the  development  of  personal  or  social  difficulties.  Children  may 
appear  able  to  handle  themselves  at  home  alone,  but  they  may  be 
doing  little  more  than  coping--and  children  at  home  alone  without 
the  freedom  to  play  in  a  safe  environment  frequently  are  forced 
to  forfeit  the  numerous  developmental  and  intellectual  benefits 
of  play,  a  vital  part  of  childhood. 

These  days  child  care  is  not  solely  an  issue  for  women.  A  1986 
survey  of  5000  employees  found  that  over  70  percent  of  all 
employees  with  children  under  the  age  of  eighteen  said  they  were 
compelled  to  deal  with  family  issues  during  work  hours  (Hanafin, 
1988).  In  fact,  fathers  are  becoming  increasingly  involved  with 
day  care  issues,  and  one  company  with  on-site  day  care  found  that 
30  percent  of  the  children  in  the  center  were  registered  by 
fathers  rather  than  mothers  [Stechart,  1989]. 

But,  despite  the  growing  number  of  families  facing  problems 
trying  to  balance  parental  responsibilities  and  work  obligations 
without  benefit  of  reliable  low-cost  alternatives  for  after- 
school  care,  few  private  or  public  institutions  have  made  much 
effort  to  help  address  the  problem  to  date  [Seligson,  1989]. 

The  Legislative  Commission  on  Children  in  Need  of  Services  agrees 
with  Gloria  Steinem  who  believes  that  "child  care  should  be 
viewed  as  an  educational  industry  benefiting  the  nation  as  a 
whole"  [Hanafin,  1988],  and  contends  that  the  need  for  school-age 
child  care  in  Massachusetts  must  be  addressed  and  the  burden  of 
providing  affordable  care  shared  by  all  sectors  of  the 
Commonwealth--parents ,  schools,  state  and  local  government,  and 
business. 

II.  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

FINDING:  The  need  for  school-age  child  care  in  Massachusetts  is 
great  and  demand  for  services  is  expected  to  increase  steadily 
over  the  next  five  years.  Currently,  it  is  estimated  that  due  to 
lack  of  affordable  after-school  child  care  in  the  Commonwealth, 
over  130,000  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen  are 
at  home  without  adult  supervision  for  significant  portions  of 
each  day  while  their  parents  are  still  at  work.   By  1995,   it   is 
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expected  that  this  number  will  increase  to  over  160,000. 

COMMENTARY ;  The  need  for  additional  school-age  child  care  in 
Massachusetts  is  great  and  is  expected  to  increase  steadily  over 
the  next  five  years.  The  number  of  women  in  the  work  force  has 
doubled  over  the  past  thirty-five  years,  and,  at  the  present 
time,  more  than  50  percent  of  women  with  infants  return  to  work 
within  one  year  after  having  a  baby. 

At  least  70  percent  of  all  women  in  their  child-bearing  years 
work  outside  of  the  home,  and  approximately  15.7  million  children 
in  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  6-13  have  mothers  who 
work.  By  1995,  this  number  will  double  to  30.6  million,  and, 
according  to  research  conducted  by  Hofferth  and  Phillips,  it  is 
anticipated  that  22.9  million  (75%  of  this  age  group)  will  be  at 
risk  of  being  latch-key  children  during  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  early  school  years. 

Actual  and  Projected  Number  of  School -Age  Children 

in  Massachusetts 
Between  Ages  6  and  12  Needing  Non-Parental  Care 

1988       1995 

Total  children  between  6  and  12  439,700    505,655 

Total  children  between  6  and  12 

with  employed  mothers  281,406    338,567 

Single  Parent  Families 

Number  of  Children  56,281  67,713 

Percentage  Needing  Non-Parental  Care  74%  74% 

Number  Needing  Non-Parental  Care  41,648  50,108 

Two-Worker  Families 

Number  of  Children  225,125  270,854 

Percentage  Needing  Non-Parental  Care  41%        41% 

Number  Needing  Non-Parental  Care  92,301  111,050 

Total  children 

between  6  and  12  with  employed  mothers 

needing  non-parental  care  133,949    161,158 

Total  children  served  by  licensed 

school-age  child  care  programs  27,802      ?? 

To  compound  the  problem,  the  Commission  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  actual  number  of  children  who  will  need  supervised  care 
when  they  are  not  in  school  in  1995  is  probably  underestimated. 
The  calculation  assumes  that  maternal  employment  rates  will 
remain  constant  which  is  highly  unl ikely--not  only  is  it  evident 
that  the  overall  number  of  women  in  the  work  force  will  continue 
to  increase,  but  the  number  of  single  mothers  is  increasing 
rapidly,  and  it  is  certain  that  their  numbers  will  be  included  in 
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the  work  force  in  1995  as  well. 


"There  are  almost  56,000  school  age  children  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  Of  these,  only  3600  are  served  by  any  sort  of  after 
school  child  care.  That's  less  than  six  and  a  half  percent! 
Compare  that  with  the  needs  of  our  work  force--almost  half  of  the 
city's  labor  force  is  comprised  of  single  parents  or  parents  in 
two-income  families .  This  is  tragic  arithmetic .  It  means  that 
about  one  out  of  two  workers  in  the  city  of  Boston  spends  every 
afternoon   worrying  about    what    their   child   is   doing. " 

[Rosaria  Salerno,  Boston  City  Councilor  At  Large] 

In  spite  of  the  growing  demand  for  services,  over  the  past  eight 
years  150,000  child  care  slots  have  been  eliminated  as  a  result 
of  federal  cutbacks,  and  the  states  have  been  forced  to  pick  up 
the  slack.  Massachusetts  has  made  great  strides,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  up--the  general  lack  of  school-age  child  care 
is  forcing  many  parents  to  leave  their  children  unsupervised 
before  and  after  school  and  during  school  vacations  simply 
because  they  must  work  during  times  when  their  children  are  not 
in  school  and  they  lack  affordable  alternative:?  for  school-age 
child  care. 

Parents  across  the  Commonwealth  are  becoming  increasingly  eager 
to  find  affordable,  reliable  school-age  child  care.  In  a  recent 
feasibility  study  for  The  Council  for  Greater  Boston  Camp  Fire, 
the  Wellesley  College  Center  for  Research  on  Women's  School-Age 
Child  Care  Project  found  that  every  single  respondent  stressed 
the  need  for  after  school  and  vacation  care.  Nearly  all 
school-age  child  care  programs  in  Massachusetts  are  full,  most 
with  substantial   waiting  lists  [ Feasibility,  1987]. 


A.  Program  Availability 

FINDING:  The  demand  for  school-age  child  care  services  in  the 
Commonwealth  currently  is  not  being  adequately  met  either  by 
public  or  by  private  suppliers--only  14  percent  of  licensed  day 
care  centers  have  slots  for  school-age  children,  and  only  about 
10  percent  of  family  day  care  slots  are  available  to  school-age 
children.  The  700  licensed  school-age  child  care  programs  in  the 
Commonwealth  are  able  to  serve  only  27,000  children,  leaving  as 
many  as  100,000  children  in  need  of  care  [Blaha,  1989]. 


COMMENTARY : 

The  following  table  indicates  the  various  forms  of  child  care 
currently  used  by  families  with  children  ages  5-12  who  do  manage 
to  make  arrangements:  (Please  note  that  it  does  not  include 
children  who  are  at  home  alone  or  unsupervised  when  their  parents 
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are  at  work.)  [Caring,  1988]. 

Proportion  of  Children  in  Various  Forms  of  Care 

Type  of  care %  of  children1 

School-age  Child  Care  Programs  22 

Family  Day  Care  14 

Baby-sitter  17 

Relative  Care  58 


While  older  relatives  and  members  of  extended  families  have 
traditionally  served  as  a  plentiful  source  of  after-school  care 
for  many  decades,  their  availability  is  diminishing  —  grandparents 
and  other  retired  relatives  are  likely  to  live  independently  and 
miles  apart  from  their  adult  children  with  families. 

Baby-sitters  also  are  in  short  supply  and,  when  available,  can  be 
an  extremely  expensive  and  unreliable  means  of  care  for 
school-age  children  whose  parents  maintain  steady  but  low  paying 
jobs  [Caring,  1988], 

The  current  supply  of  center-based  and  family  day  care  providers 
in  Boston  has  the  capacity  to  serve  less  than  five  percent  of  the 
city's  school  age  children;  according  to  Parents  United  for  Child 
Care,  The  Boston  Community  Schools  currently  has  a  waiting  list 
of  at  least  three  hundred  children.  The  Cambridge  Department  of 
Human  Services  (DHS)  which  maintains  eight  after-school  programs 
has  enough  children  on  the  waiting  list  to  establish  at  least 
four  additional  programs. 


"Daily  we  receive  calls  from  parents  on  the  waiting  list  who  must 
choose  between  earning  a  living  and  leaving  their  children  at 
home   alone. " 

[Julie  Bruno,  Child  Care  Program  Assistant  of  Cambridge  DHS] 


B.  Program  Af f ordabil ity 

FINDING:  When  available,  the  care  and  supervision  of  children 
before  and  after  school  and  during  school  vacations  costs 
parents,  on  average,  between  fifteen  and  fifty  dollars  per  child 
per  week— more  than  many  low  and  middle  income  families  can 
afford,  especially  for  six  or  more  years. 


COMMENTARY :   Many  families  "make  do"  with   no   after-school   care 


1.  Total  is  greater  than  100  percent  because  respondents  report 
using  more  than  one  type  of  care. 
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for  their  children  even  though,  as  a  nationwide  survey  of  parents 
from  a  wide  range  of  socioeconomic  backgrounds  found,  90  percent 
believe  that  children  under  the  age  of  eleven  need  adult 
supervision  most  (if  not  all)  of  the  time,  and  73  percent  feel 
that  even  twelve  year  olds  should  not  be  left  alone  more  than 
occasionally  [Marx,  1988]. 

For  most  parents,  finding  care  for  their  children,  no  matter  the 
age,  is  a  costly  necessity.  In  fact,  child  care  is  likely  to  be  a 
family's  fourth  largest  expense  after  shelter,  food  and  taxes. 
Most  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than  ten  percent  of  their 
total  income  for  child  care;  and  yet  school-age  child  care  is 
likely  to  cost  between  fifteen  to  fifty  dollars  a  week  per  child, 
with  the  cost  going  up  dramatically  during  the  summer  months 
[Seligson,  1983,  1989]. 

Parents  with  limited  financial  resources  are  more  likely  to  be 
forced  to  put  the  care  of  school-age  children  even  lower  on  their 
list  of  necessities,  and  find  ways  to  "make  do"  with  care  once 
the  children  are  enrolled  in  school  even  part  time.  According  to 
a  United  States  Census  Bureau  report  on  the  child  care 
arrangements  of  working  women,  "About  one-third  of  the  18.2 
million  working  mothers  with  children  under  15  made  cash  payments 
for  child  care,  paying  on  average  $45  per  week,  or  6  percent  of 
their  month  family  income... But  women  in  poverty  who  paid  for 
child  care  devoted  22  percent  of  their  income--about  $32  a 
week--to  it."  ["Report",  1989] 

Currently  rates  for  child  care  in  the  Commonwealth,  especially  in 
the  Boston  area,  are  among  the  highest  in  the  nation,  leaving  the 
20  percent  of  Boston's  families  who  live  below  the  poverty  line 
with  few  school-age  child  care  alternatives. 


"'I'd  be   concerned  about    what    (the   women    in  poverty)    are   buying,  ' 
... 'Poor  people  are   stretching  all    they  can.      I  don't    think     poor 
people  prefer   the   cheapest   day   care.  '" 

[Helen  Blank,  The  Children's  Defense  Fund,  commenting  on  the 
latest  statistics  on  child  care  arrangements  of  working  women.] 

In  1989,  almost  7500  subsidized  school-age  child  care  slots  were 
available  to  low  income  families  across  the  Commonwealth. 
Approximately  22  million  dollars  was  expended  on  school-age  child 
care--14  million  dollars  on  contracted  care  for  4,859  children 
and  another  8  million  dollars  for  voucher  care  for  2,615 
children. 2 


1   To  be  eligible  for  voucher  child  care,  a  parent  must  be 
enrolled  in  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Welfare's  Employment 
and  Training  program.  The  parent  receives  a  voucher  for  child 
care  that  may  be  used  at  any  center  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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The  average  cost  per  child  in  subsidized  care  in  Massachusetts  is 
approximately  $2,900  per  year;  and  yet,  the  Office  for  Children 
(OFC)  estimates  that  fewer  than  40  percent  of  the  children 
needing  such  care  are  actually  receiving  it  because  all 
subsidized  school-age  child  care  slots  are  full  [Lookner,  1989]. 

Public  and  private  day  care  providers  in  the  Commonwealth  are 
very  sensitive  to  the  difficulties  parents  have  bearing  the 
financial  burden  of  child  care.  And  yet,  in  order  to  provide  the 
quality  of  program  demanded  by  parents  and  licensing  authorities 
and  attract  and  retain  qualified  staff,  providers  frequently  are 
forced  to  balance  their  desire  to  maintain  affordable  tuitions 
with  the  need  to  provide  competitive  salaries  for  their  staffs. 
Fees  charged  to  parents  typically  cover  50  to  100  percent  of  a 
center's  operating  costs  [Seligson,  1983],  and  70  percent  of 
operating  costs  go  toward  staff  salaries,  which  even  then  are 
notoriously  low. 

Many  centers  try  to  contain  costs  by  paying  low  salaries,  but 
this  practice  can  compromise  quality.  The  appallingly  high 
turnover  rate  in  the  child  care  industry,  35  to  60  percent 
nationally,  is  largely  attributable  to  low  wages.  Forty  percent 
of  all  full  time  child  care  providers  earn  less  than  five  dollars 
an  hour,  a  salary  scale  that  places  them  in  the  lowest  twenty 
percent  of  full  time  workers  of  all  types  nationwide  [Hanafin, 
1988]  . 

Centers  cannot  attract  high  quality  care  givers  if  they  are 
unable  to  pay  competitive  wages,  and  school-age  child  care 
programs  are  at  a  particular  disadvantage  because  they  typically 
can  offer  only  part-time  employment  and  only  rarely  can  offer 
benefits,  professional  development  opportunities  or  any  type  of 
job  security   [Seligson,  1983). 


C.  Beyond  "After  School" 

FINDING;  In  addition  to  making  arrangements  for  before  or  after 
school  care  for  the  180  days  of  the  regular  school  year,  parents 
must  also  be  prepared  to  provide  child  care  coverage  for  an 
average  of  an  additional  one  hundred  working  days  per  year  when 
their  children  are  home  sick  or  the  school  is  closed  during 
vacation  periods  or  for  staff  development  days. 


COMMENTARY :   Typical  working  parents  may  feel  comfortable  leaving 


The  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  also  contracts  with  day 
care  centers  to  provide  care  to  eligible  families.  DSS  will  agree 
to  pay  the  center  for  a  certain  number  of  slots  for  children 
from  low  income  families,  children  in  protective  custody,  special 
needs  children  and  children  whose  parents  are  medically  disabled. 
DSS  contracts  with  approximately  160  vendors  for  school-age  child 
care . 
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their  ten  year  old  at  home  alone  for  an  hour  or  two  here  and 
there  during  the  school  year;  but  few  parents  would  want  a  child 
to  be  completely  unsupervised  during  the  summer  months,  school 
holidays,  "half  session"  days,  or  when  the  child  is  sick  at  home 
during  the  week. 

Summer  vacation  presents  particularly  difficult  problems.  While 
70%  of  licensed  school-age  child  care  programs  operate  year 
round,  it  is  estimated  that  over  7,000  of  the  27,000  school 
children  attending  licensed  programs  during  the  school  year  go 
without  care  during  the  summer  months.  Fortunately,  reflecting 
its  concern  for  the  safety  of  children  who  might  not  receive  care 
during  summer  and  school  holidays,  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  does  require  that  its  school-age  child  care  vendors 
provide  summer  time  care,  allowing  for  subcontracting  for  summer 
programs  if  necessary  [Lookner,  1989]. 

Summer  camps  and  recreation  programs  are  available  on  a  limited 
basis.  Over  the  past  several  years  more  than  50  percent  of 
charitable  foundation  funding  for  child  care  has  been  for 
scholarships  to  summer  camps  [ Caring ,  1988],  and  a  1982  survey  by 
the  National  Employer  Supported  Child  Care  Project  (NESCC)  found 
that  one  third  of  the  companies  that  offer  school-age  child  care 
centers  recognize  the  need  for  coverage  during  the  summer  and 
sponsor  school-age  child  care  programs  during  those  months  alone 
[Seligson,  1983]. 

Finding  emergency  child  care  is  next  to  impossible.  A  child 
stricken  with  a  cold  or  the  flu  who  needs  to  remain  home  from 
school  can  cause  yet  another  type  of  unforeseen  crisis  for 
working  parents.  Few  companies  provide  parents  with  sick-child 
leave  that  permits  parents  to  stay  home  and  tend  children  who  are 
ill. 


Norwood  Hospital  recently  began  a  pilot  program,  "Get  Well  Care" 
for  children  6  weeks  to  12  years  old  who  were  too  sick  to  go  to 
day  care  or  school.  The  hospital's  pediatric  patient  load  was 
declining,  and  sick  child  care  is  a  cost  effective  use  of 
facilities . 

The  center,  open  from  7:00  am  to  6:00  p.m.,  is  staffed  by  nurses 
and  supervised  volunteers  and  has  paid  for  itself.  Both  hospital 
employees  and  parents  from  the  community  at  large  make  use  of  the 
service.  Parents  can  relax,  knowing  their  children  are  well  cared 
for  while  they  are  at  work,  and  children  are  happy  in  their  rooms 
with  a  television,  VCR  and  visits  from  volunteers  who  will  chat 
and  play  games  with  them.  Parents  pay  $15  for  a  five  hour  day, 
and   $25   for  full    day  care    [Brudney  1988]. 
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D.  Kindergarten 

FINDING;  Eighty-five  percent  of  all  school  systems  in  the 
Commonwealth  operate  only  half-day  kindergarten  programs  and  71 
percent  of  these  "flip  flop"  the  schedule  midway  through  the 
school  year  leaving  parents  with  the  responsibility  for  finding 
child  care  for  the  either  the  morning  or  afternoon  "balance"  of 
the  working  day.  Many  after-school  programs  are  not  prepared  to 
enroll  kindergarten  age  children,  leaving  parents  to  fend  for 
themselves  or  seek  out  one  of  the  few  private  day  care  centers 
which  offer  kindergarten  programs. 

COMMENTARY :  Parents  of  kindergartners  face  special  difficulties 
trying  to  arrange  child  care.  According  to  the  1980  census,  84 
percent  of  five  year  olds  whose  mothers  worked  full  time  were 
enrolled  in  pre-primary  programs.  Of  these,  only  36  percent  were 
in  all  day  programs;  48  percent  needed  some  other  type  of  care 
during  the  working  day  [Seligson,  1983].  In  Massachusetts,  26 
percent  of  kindergartners  in  adult  care  are  in  either  full  time 
or  part  time  center-based  care  [Caring,  1988], 

Here  in  the  Commonwealth,  finding  day  care  for  a  kindergarten 
children  can  be  particularly  problematic.  The  vast  majority  of 
school  systems,  85  percent,  have  half -day  kindergarten.  Of  the 
remaining  15  percent  who  operate  "full-day"  programs,  fewer  than 
six  percent  have  kindergarten  programs  that  actually  run  longer 
than  five  hours.  Seventy-one  percent  require  kindergartners  to 
switch  from  morning  to  afternoon  sessions,  or  vice  versa  midway 
through  the  school  year. 

While  there  may  be  pedagogically  sound  reasons  for  this  policies, 
the  shortened  day  and  "flip-flop"  scheduling  can  be  very 
difficult  for  working  parents.  Under  even  the  best  of 
circumstances,  parents  are  forced  to  make  special  child  care 
arrangements  at  least  twice  per  year,  and  negotiate  and 
coordinate  separate  transportation  arrangements  as  well.  [ Future 
Trends,  1987]. 
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Full  day  kindergarten  programs  offer  one  solution  to  this  child 
care  dilemma.  If  developmental ly  appropriate,  such  programs  can 
offer  numerous  advantages   to  both   children   and   their  parents. 

They  permit  a  less  fragmented  day  with  more  sustained  periods  of 
activity;  having  children  eat  lunch  together  provides  an 
opportunity  for   encouraging   good   nutrition   and   social    skills. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  is  that  rather  than  having  to  move 
about  to  a  variety  of  locations,  children  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
remaining  in  one  place  for  the  day.  If  the  program  only  runs 
until  3:00,  however,  parents  must  still  resolve  the  difficulty  of 
finding  appropriate   after   school    care. 

[Future  Trends,  1987] 


A  local  program  that  solves  the  kindergarten/child  care  dilemma 
is  the  Washington  Beach  Community  Day  Care  Center  in  Roslindale, 
Massachusetts--a  successful  partnership  between  the  Executive 
Office  of  Communities  and  Development,  the  Boston  Housing 
Authority,  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Social  Services  and 
the   Boston   School    Department . 

The  center  offers  a  full  day  care/kindergarten  program  to  Boston 
children.  The  Boston  School  Department  provides  two  teachers  and 
appropriate  curriculum  for  the  kindergarten  portion  of  the  day, 
and  the  children  remain  at  the  center,  supervised  by  the  day  care 
staff,    for   the   full    remainder  of  the  day. 

[Partnerships,  1987] 


E.  Self-Care  is  No  Care 

FINDING:  The  more  than  100,000  latch-key  children  of  working 
parents  in  the  Commonwealth  are  at  risk  physically,  emotionally, 
and  socially.  Nationwide  over  7800  children  are  killed  or 
seriously  injured  each  year  while  at  home  alone,  and  teachers 
view  leaving  children  alone  at  home  as  the  number  one  predictor 
of  difficulties  in  school. 


COMMENTARY :  While  most  experts  agree  that  children  younger  than 
eight  years  old  should  not  be  left  unsupervised  under  any 
circumstances,  there  is  very  little  consensus  about  at  what  age 
leaving  children  alone  is  acceptable,  if  not  entirely  desirable 
[Bass,  1988]. 

The  success  of  a  child  remaining  at  home  unsupervised  depends   on 
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a  number  of  mitigating  factors—a  mature  eleven  year  old  left 
alone  in  a  reasonably  comfortable,  safe,  familiar,  and  secure 
environment  may  become  even  more  responsible  and  self-reliant; 
but  most  children  are  more  likely  to  be  at  risk  of  harm 
physically,  emotionally  or  socially. 

For  most  latch-key  children,  the  number  one  complaint  about 
staying  alone  or  in  the  company  of  siblings  is  that  of  being 
bored  or  lonely,  While  a  supervised  child  is  likely  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  to  play  outside  and  socialize  with  friends  after  school, 
most  latch-key  children  are  restricted  to  their  homes  for  safety 
reasons. 


In  Long  and  Long's  study  of  362  Washington,  D.C.  children  in 
grades  seven  through  ten,  they  found  that  45  percent  of  those 
left  alone  and  33  percent  of  those  cared  for  by  siblings  were  not 
permitted  to  play  outside  when  their  parents  were  not  home.  Older 
children  were  more  frequently  permitted  to  play  outside,  but  were 
restricted  to  remaining  in  their  own  yards  or  immediate 
neighborhoods . 

The  majority  of  children,  80  percent  of  those  home  alone,  were 
also  not  allowed  to  have  friends  over  to  play.  Forty  percent  of 
the  children  in  self-care  spent  every  afternoon  in  virtual 
isolation,  while  33  percent  of  those  in  sibling  care  were 
confined  indoors  with  only  their  siblings  as  companions. 
[Seligson,  19831. 

Another  risk  of  leaving  children  alone  for  long  periods  of  time 
is  that  without  adult  support  to  enforce  limits  they  may 
experience  difficulty  developing  their  own  sense  of  self-control 
[Seligson,  1989].  A  child  may  be  more  susceptible  to 
experimentation  with  negative  behavior  if  not  held  immediately 
accountable  for  breaking  parental  rules--while  getting  away  with 
watching  more  television  than  parents  permit  may  constitute  a 
minor  violation,  some  children  may  be  tempted  repeatedly  to 
violate  other  restrictions  such  as  experimentation  with  sex, 
drugs  and  alcohol. 


In  fact,  some  research  indicates  that  parental  authority  may  be 
significantly  undermined  when  a  child  spends  a  significant  amount 
of  the  day  in  self -care.  After  making  his  or  her  own  decisions 
during  the  afternoon  or  all  day  during  school  vacation,  the  child 
may   feel    it    unnecessary   to   obey  parents   or   other  adults   at   all. 

[Meltz,  1989] 


One  study  suggests  that  peers  may  replace  adults  as  the  most 
important  support  system  for  children  left  alone.  In  1986, 
researchers  found  that  the  further  ten  to  fifteen  year  olds  were 
from   adult   supervision,   the  more  likely  they  were  to  engage  in 
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antisocial  behavior  because  of  peer  pressure.  Those  who  simply 
"hung-out"  in  the  neighborhood  were  most  susceptible  to  peer 
influences  [Marx,  1988]. 

For  example,  unsupervised  children  were  more  likely  to  experiment 
with  drugs,  alcohol  and  sex;  nationwide,  the  mean  age  of  first 
sexual  experience  is  16.2  years  for  girls,  and  15.7  years  for 
boys  [Newberger,  1986],  and  in  Long  and  Long's  study,  as  many  as 
40  percent  of  the  students  said  they  engaged  in  either 
intercourse  or  heavy  petting  while  they  were  at  home  without  an 
adult  in  the  house  [Fink,  1986]. 

Although  there  are  no  known  studies  linking  latch-key  children 
with  delinquent  behavior,  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
who  have  been  arrested  is  alarmingly  high.  In  1981,  the  FBI 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  the  United  States  indicated  that  more 
than  25,000  children  under  the  age  of  ten  were  arrested 
nationwide  for  participation  in  crimes  such  as  theft  and 
vandalism,  and,  less  frequently,  crimes  of  violence.  While  there 
is  no  information  on  whether  or  not  these  crimes  occurred  while 
the  children  were  unsupervised,  common  sense  suggests  that  the 
probability  is  high  that  at  least  a  significant  proportion  of  the 
children  were  unsupervised  by  a  responsible  adult  at  the  time  of 
the  offense  [Seligson,  1983]. 

And  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  children  of  any  age  left 
alone  at  home  are  at  higher  risk  of  suffering  physical 
harm—victimized  by  physical,  sexual  or  psychological  abuse  by 
older  children  or  adults  [Marx,  1988],  and  at  greater  risk  of 
suffering  accidents,  the  leading  cause  of  death  among  children. 
During  1987,  an  estimated  7800  children  nationwide  were  seriously 
injured  or  killed  in  accidents  that  occurred  while  they  were 
unsupervised  in  the  home  [Jones,  1989]. 

Surveys  show  that  the  number  of  children  on  their  own  when  school 
is  out  begins  to  rise  dramatically  at  age  eight  and  nine  years; 
yet,  in  many  cases  this  premature  granting  of  responsibility  may 
be  detrimental.  Children  who  must  constantly  worry  about  their 
safety  and  evaluate  their  environment  may  become  insecure  [Meltz, 
1989],  and,  if  a  child  feels  unsafe,  he  or  she  may  become 
defensive  and  overcompensate  by  taking  foolish  risks  [Seligson, 
1989] . 

Studies  have  shown  that  eleven  and  twelve  year  olds  are  not 
mature  enough  to  think  and  act  clearly  in  an  emergency--they  do 
not  have  the  ability  to  consider  many  options  quickly  and  make 
prudent  decisions  [Bass,  1988].  In  addition,  young  adolescents 
with  a  strong  need  to  assert  their  independence,  as  well  as  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  their  own  abilities,  are  likely  to  be 
especially  vulnerable  to  the  influence  of  older  students  and 
adults  and  the  temptation  of  experimenting  with  drugs,  alcohol 
and  sexual  behavior  [Henderson,  1988]. 

Children  staying  home  alone  for  a  significant  part   of   each   day 
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are  more  likely  to  develop  substantial  fears  than  those  who  are 
in  adult  care—they  are  aware  of  the  risks  of  being  in  an  empty 
house  by  themselves.  The  most  commonly  expressed  fear  of 
children  ages  seven  to  eleven  is  that  someone  will  come  into 
their  home  to  rob  or  hurt  them  [Padilla  and  Landreth,  1989]. 


When  a  language  arts  magazine  for  upper  elementary  school 
children  asked  its  readers  to  describe  a  scary  situation,  5000  of 
the  7000  respondents  wrote  about  being  home  alone,  typically 
while  their  parents  were  at  work.  A  1980  survey  of  children 
found  that  over  a  third  of  the  boys  and  girls  reported  worrying 
when   they  had   to   stay  home  alone. 

[Coolsen,  1986], 

Some  children  perceive  their  lack  of  supervision  as  rejection  and 
became  lonely,  withdrawn,  or  angry  [Meltz,  1989].  Children  may 
be  reluctant  to  share  these  fears  with  their  parents,  and  a  child 
who  actually  is  afraid  to  stay  at  home  may,  in  fact,  deny  his  or 
her  fear  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  parental  concern  and  stress  by 
reassuring  them  that  "things  will  be  'O.K.'"  if  left  alone 
[Meltz,  1989]. 

Being  alone  also  can  have  a  negative  impact  on  a  child's 
performance  in  school.  Young  adolescents  caring  for  siblings  may 
end  up  carrying  too  heavy  a  burden  which  may  result  in  declining 
school  performance  or  limited  positive  social  interactions  with 
their  peers  [Marx,  1988].  A  poll  of  teachers  and  parents  found 
that  they  viewed  the  practice  of  leaving  children  alone  at  home 
after  school  as  the  primary  cause  of  school  difficulties  for 
children  ["What's  New",  1988],  and,  while  the  latch-key 
experience  does  not  always  have  an  adverse  effect  on  a  student's 
academic  performance,  teachers  regularly  report  that  children 
predictably  have  difficulty  concentrating  in  the  classroom  if 
they  are  preoccupied  with  worries  about  their  home  lives. 

F .  Telephone  Hot  Lines;  A  Stopgap  Measure 

FINDING:   Telephone  hotlines  are  not  an  adequate   substitute   for 

caring    for    and    supervising  children    during    non-school 

hours--children  use  them  less  for  emergencies  and  more  for 
comfort  and  reassurance. 


COMMENTARY :  The  steady  increase  of  latch-key  children  has  been 
matched  by  a  proliferation  of  products  such  as  workbooks  and 
videos  about  self-care.  Targeted  to  latch-key  children  and  their 
parents,  these  products  usually  deal  with  safety  issues  and  the 
every  day  aspects  of  staying  alone.  They  rarely  address  parents' 
emotional  issues  or  children's  feelings  such  as  the  fear  of 
staying  alone  or  the  dilemma  of  feeling  unequipped  for  self-care 
yet  feeling  obliged  to  assume  the  responsibility  [Coolsen,  1986]. 
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Numerous  communities  nationwide  have  created  "phone  friends"  or 
"warm  lines"  for  latch-key  children.  The  average  age  of  children 
calling  the  "phone  friends"  in  Tucson  and  Baltimore  was  9.7  years 
old,  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  calls,  68  percent,  were 
from  students  who  were  lonely  or  bored.  Calls  concerning 
homework,  medical  problems  and  other  issues  comprised  less  than 
ten  percent   of   the   calls    [Seligson,  1989]. 

Similar  results  were  found  during  the  first  year  of  the  State 
College  of  Pennsylvania's  "Phone  Friend",  initiated  by  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women  and  one  of  the  first  hot 
lines  for  latchkey  children.  Sixty  percent  of  the  calls  were  from 
children  who  were  "bored"  or  "just  wanted  to  talk. "  Almost  35 
percent  called  because  they  were  lonely  or  scared  or  worried. 
Less  than  five  percent  called  because  of  household  emergencies 
[Coolsen,  1986].  Clearly,  many  children  staying  home  alone  miss 
social    interactions   with   their  peers  and  adults. 


In  communities  without  phone  lines  for  children  in  self -care, 
children  make  use  of  other  emergency  lines.  Among  the  calls  to 
"911"  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  are  latch-key  children  calling 
about  other  kids  following  them  home  from  school  or  harassing 
them  [Merrill,  1989]  . 


In  1981,  one  out  of  six  non-emergency  calls  received  by  the 
Newark,  New  Jersey  Fire  Department  was  from  a  child  or  children 
alone  in  the  home.  A  similar  pattern  was  found  at  poison  control 
centers  [Seligson,  1983].  The  Whirlpool  Corporation  Consumer 
Hotline  has  received  so  many  calls  from  children  at  home  alone, 
the   company  is   spending  over  $750, 000  on  a    latchkey  aid  project. 

["Labor  Letter",  1988] 


While  a  community-based  hot  line  for  latch-key  children  clearly 
serves  a  purpose,  it  should  not  be  perceived  as  a  substitute  for 
quality  supervised  school-age  child  care.  In  addition  to  being 
safe  and  secure,  children  need  opportunities  to  participate  in 
activities  that  are  interesting  and  enriching  to  help  them  grow 
cognitively  and  socially. 


III.   ROLES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

A.  The  Role  of  Schools 

FINDING:   A   number   of   school   systems  in   Massachusetts   have 

successful      after-school     programs  administered     either 

independently  or   in   partnership   with  a   private   provider   of 

school-age   child   care.    Yet   despite  the   success   of   these 
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programs,   only   22   percent   of   all   school   districts   in   the 
Commonwealth  offer  either  before  or  after  school  care. 


COMMENTARY :  As  parents  and  communities  look  for  solutions  to  the 
challenge  of  providing  after  school  and  vacation  care,  schools 
are  consistently  among  the  first  to  be  considered  "natural"  sites 
for  such  programs—they  are  viewed  as  providing  convenient,  safe, 
nurturing  environments  with  appropriate  recreation  facilities. 
The  school  is  one  institution  in  America  that,  in  theory  at 
least,  is  accessible  to  all  children,  and  one  1975  study  found 
that  60  percent  of  parents  surveyed  believed  that  schools  should 
provide  some  type  of  supervised  recreational  programs  for 
children  [Seligson,  1983]. 

Educators,  in  fact,  have  been  at  the  forefront  of  innovation  in 
programs  for  latchkey  children  and  recognize  the  important  impact 
events  affecting  their  students  lives  outside  the  classroom  have 
on  their  students'  ability  to  learn.  A  1985  issue  of  PTA  Today 
called  the  latch-key  phenomenon  "a  growing  crisis  in  the  care  and 
protection  of  America's  children,"  [Fink,  1986,  p.  14].  A  survey 
of  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Elementary  School 
Principals  reported  that  84  percent  believed  that  children  need 
adult  supervision  before  and  after  school,  and  66  percent  thought 
schools  should  provide  this  care. 

Some  private  day  schools  have  found  offering  on-site  after  school 
care  a  valuable  marketing  device.  A  1983  National  Association  of 
Independent  Schools  informal  study  found  one-third  of  the  schools 
surveyed  had  after-school  programs  and  one-third  were  planning  to 
implement  such  programs  in  the  near  future.  Respondents  said  that 
both  schools  and  families  benefited  from  extended  day  programs. 
Schools  found  their  enrollments  increased  when  they  offered 
school  age  child  care,  and  many  parents  said  their  choice  of 
school  was  dependent  on  the  availability  of  after  school 
programs . 

Bettye  M.  Caldwel 1  in  her  article ,  "Day  Care  and  the  Schools,  " 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  warn  that  public  schools  need  to  respond 
to  this  type  of  competing  service  pressure  if  they  wish  to  retain 
middle   class   children    in    their   schools . 

[Seligson,  1983] 

A  number  of  school  systems  in  Massachusetts  including  Brookline, 
Cambridge,  Lexington,  Framingham,  Amherst  and  Westfield,  have 
made  space  available  in  their  buildings  for  school-age  child 
care.  They  have  found  that  school-based  extended  day  programs 
help  build  stronger  ties  between  parents  and  the  schools—parents 
see  the  schools  as  responsive  to  their  needs.  For  schools  facing 
declining  enrollments,  allocating  unused  space  for  after  school 
programs  has  proven  an  effective  use  of  public  resources.  By 
offering   interesting   programs   and   decreasing   the   number   of 
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students  who  previously  spent  their  afternoons  just  "hanging 
around"  in  some  communities  incidents  of  vandalism  and 
delinquency  have  practically  vanished. 


Some  even  suggest  that  offering  school-based  child  care  may  go 
far  toward  commending  desegregation  or  redistricting  programs  to 
previously  reluctant  parents--being  able  to  enroll  children  in  a 
public  school  that  offers  extended  day  programs  may  provide  a 
powerful  incentive.  In  Nashville,  Tennessee  one  hundred  middle 
class  white  families  asked  to  be  redistricted  to  schools  with 
school-age  child  care.    [Seligson,  1983] 

Although  the  majority  of  school-age  child  care  programs 
nationwide  are  associated  with  public  schools,  only  22  percent  of 
the  school  systems  in  Massachusetts  provide  either  before  or 
after  school  care.  Of  those,  58  percent  offer  only  after  school 
care,  39  percent  provide  both  before  and  after  school  care,  and  3 
percent  have  provisions  for  before  school  care  only  [ Future 
Trends,  1987]. 

School  based  programs  are  generally  one  of  two  types—either  (1) 
simply  located  in  and  administered  by  the  school  or  (2)  a 
partnership  between  the  school  and  another  organization  with  the 
school  typically  providing  space,  custodial  services,  and 
utilities  and  program  services  being  provided  by  private 
providers,  parent  groups  or  nonprofit  organizations  such  as 
YMCA's,  YWCA's  or  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  [Feasibility,  1987]. 

The  Brookline  Public  Schools  offer  extended  day  services  to  more 
than  500  students  in  eight  elementary  schools,  with  special 
programming  for  students  in  grades  four  through  eight.  The 
program,  in  existence  for  seventeen  years,  was  one  of  the  first 
in  the  United  States  to  be  administered  by  parents  as  a 
separately  incorporated  organization  in  each  school.  [Cool sen, 
1986] 

Currently,  the  programs  are  funded  primarily  by  parent  fees  with 
some  student  slots  subsidized  by  Department  of  Social  Services 
funds.  Schools  provide  space,  utilities  and  custodial  services 
while  parents  retain  administrative  and  program  control.  The 
extended  day  programs  are  under  the  school  system  umbrella,  and 
this  affiliation  gives  the  school -age  child  care  programs 
legitimacy  in  the  eyes  of  teachers,  principals,  parents,  and  the 
community  at  large  [Seligson,  1983].  Both  parents  and  students 
are  happy  with  the  program- -Dorna ,  six  years  old,  told  a 
reporter,     "I  feel    safe  here."    [Meltz,  1989] 
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B.  The  Role  of  Government 

FINDING;  Local,  state,  and  federal  initiatives  in  the  area  of 
school-age  child  care  have  been  limited—over  40  percent  of 
school-age  children  requiring  care  while  their  parents  are 
working  do  not  receive  care.  Through  short-sighted  policies  and 
lack  of  resources  and  leadership  we  are  losing  valuable  tax 
revenue  from  parents  who  cannot  work  due  to  lack  of  access  to 
affordable  child  care. 


COMMENTARY :  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  began  licensing 
school-age  child  care  programs  for  the  first  time  in  1987.  In  an 
effort  to  ensure  minimum  standards  of  safety  and  quality  of  care, 
all  programs  providing  regular  supervised  care  to  school-age 
children  must  be  licensed  through  the  Massachusetts  Office  for 
Children  (programs  operated  by  the  public  schools  are  exempt). 

Licensing  regulates  staff  qualifications,  the  ratio  of  staff  to 
children,  physical  facility  requirements,  health  and  personnel 
policies,  and  program  management  and  administration.  Programs 
are  free  to  develop  their  own  curricula  with  the  stipulation  that 
children  be  appropriately  supervised  at  all  times,  that  equipment 
and  materials  used  be  age  appropriate,  and  that  the  program 
design  be  tailored  to  the  age  and  development  of  the  children 
participating . 

In  1981,  Massachusetts  passed  legislation  making  it  easier  for 
schools  to  use  their  facilities  for  school  age  child  care--An  Act 
Further  Regulating  the  Leasing  of  Certain  School  Property  was 
enacted  to  permit  school  committees  to  approve  the  rental  or 
leasing  of  space  in  school  buildings  to  outside  organizations  as 
long  as  such  arrangements  do  not  interfere  with  the  educational 
programs  in  the  school  [Seligson,  1983]. 

Recently,  the  School  Age  Transportation  Law,  enacted  in  January, 
1988,  was  hailed  as  measure  to  ease  one  of  the  difficulties 
parents  face  when  arranging  after-school  care.  In  the  past,  if 
an  after-school  program  was  not  located  at  the  school ,  working 
parents  would  be  required  to  arrange  private  transportation,  a 
costly  and  difficult  proposition. 

The  School  Age  Transportation  Law  mandates  that,  should  a  city  or 
town  elect  to  provide  the  service,  the  state  will  reimburse  it 
for  the  cost  of  transporting  students  between  schools  and 
school-age  child  care  programs  including  OFC  licensed  day  care 
centers  and  family  day  care  providers.  Regrettably,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  recently  released  report  of  the  Office  for  Children's 
Statewide  Advisory  Council  Subcommittee  on  Day  Care  in  the  Public 
Schools,  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  implementing  the 
program,  and  only  two  or  three  of  the  over  four  hundred  cities 
and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
option. 
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While  governments  on  both  the  state  and  federal  level  are 
reluctant  to  increase  spending,  day  care  funding  of  all  types  has 
proved  to  be  highly  cost  ef f ective--in  Massachusetts,  over  forty 
percent  of  parents  not  currently  employed  who  have  a  child  or 
children  under  the  age  of  thirteen  report  that  they  would  work  if 
satisfactory  child  care  were  available  at  reasonable  cost 
[ Caring,  1968].  Citing  the  success  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Welfare's  Employment  and  Training  Program 
("ET"),  "Lack  of  affordable  day  care  is  the  single  greatest 
barrier  to  women  leaving  the  welfare  rolls,"  says  Massachusetts 
Human  Services  Secretary  Philip  W.  Johnston  [Hanafin,  1988], 


In  Colorado,  child  care  assistance  to  low  income  families  has 
permitted  parents  to  work  or  pursue  job  training  and  has  cost 
only  38  percent  of  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  and  Medicaid  subsidies  that  the  families  would  have  been 
authorized  to  receive  otherwise  [Hanafin,  1988].  By  providing 
funds  for  both  preschool  and  school-age  child  care,  the  state  has 
not  only  saved  money  on  AFDC,  but  tax  revenues  have  increased  as 
a  result  of  previously  non-working  parents  beginning  to 
contribute. 


[Caring,  1988] 


As  the  prevailing  wisdom  in  the  area  of  public  welfare  continues 
its  shift  in  the  direction  of  "workfare"  (requiring  mothers  with 
children  over  the  age  of  six  to  work  or  participate  in  job 
training)  the  need  for  school-age  child  care  will  increase 
commensurately .  The  simple  truth  is  that  parents  earning  near 
poverty  level  wages  cannot  afford  to  foot  the  bill  for  start-up 
and  maintenance  costs  necessary  to  get  a  system  of  school -age 
child  care  off  the  ground  in  this  state;  and  low  income  areas 
need  ongoing  support  to  attract  and  maintain  quality  programs. 
[Seligson,  1983;  Fink,  1986] 

Beginning  in  1986  and  continuing  to  the  present,  Congress  has 
authorized  block  grants  to  the  states  for  the  purpose  of 
developing,  improving  and  expanding  school-age  child  care 
programs.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the  grants,  OFC  received 
over  thirty  proposals  for  grants  each  year.  In  FY87  and  FY88 
combined,  OFC  awarded  twenty  contracts  totalling  $90,000, 
resulting  in  575  new  school-age  child  care  slots.  In  FY89,  OFC 
received  52  proposals  but  was  only  able  to  fund  12  contracts  for 
a  total  of  $50,000  creating  360  additional  slots.  While  these 
federal  funds  were  beneficial  in  the  short  run,  the  1000  new 
slots  in  two  years  has  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for 
school-age  child  care  in  the  Commonwealth  [Leonard,  1989]. 

One  of  the  ways  school-age  child  care  centers  have  historically 
balanced  fees  and  staff  salaries  has  been  through  grants  and 
subsidies  from  business  and  government  to  cover  start-up  and 
maintenance  costs.  Federal  funds  have  become  increasingly 
important  as  state  cuts  in  human  services  continue  and   day   care 
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providers  are  now  forced  to  compete  with  other  human  service 
suppliers  for  limited  dollars  [Selig^on,  1983]. 

While  the  Federal  Act  for  Better  Child  Care  (ABC  Bill)  does  not 
directly  address  school-age  child  care  needs,  several  provisions 
of  the  bill  may  prove  to  be  beneficial  for  latchkey  children. 
This  bill,  which  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  pending  action  in 
the  House,  would  foster  the  expansion  of  school-age  child  care 
programs  by  establishing  both  grant  and  low  interest  loan 
programs  for  providers  of  care,  encouraging  the  participation  of 
public  schools  in  meeting  child  care  needs  and  requiring  states 
to  develop  some  type  of  school-age  child  care  regulations.  The 
bill  would  also  allocate  funds  for  subsidies  for  low  income 
families . 

The  greatest  single  source  of  federal  support  for  child  care 
costs  is  the  federal  income  tax  credit.  In  1984,  over  7.5 
million  taxpayers  took  advantage  of  the  credit  which  is  targeted 
to  provide  the  greatest  benefit  to  low  income  families.  Almost 
50  percent  of  eligible  families  that  year  had  adjusted  gross 
incomes  less  than  $25,000  and  took  advantage  of  credits  for  child 
care  expenses  for  up  to  $2400  for  one  dependent  or  $4800  for  two 
or  more  dependents  [ Caring,  1988]. 

Currently,  several  bills  are  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
concerning  day  care  and  school-age  child  care.  The  Child  Care 
Linkage  Bill  (H  6162)  would  require  developers  to  provide  space 
for  on-site  day  care  or  to  contribute  to  an  af f ordability  fund 
which  would  provide  grants  for  start-up  costs  for  local  day  care. 
While  not  specifically  targeting  school-age  child  care,  such 
programs  would  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  bill. 

Representative  Barbara  Hildt  has  introduced  legislation 
specifically  targeted  for  latch-key  children.  The  bill,  (H  6371) 
would  provide  incentives  to  local  communities  to  establish 
school-age  child  care  programs.  Priority  would  be  given  to 
communities  with  the  greatest  social  and  economic  need  and  those 
proposals  that  involved  the  collaboration  of  nonprofit  groups, 
schools  and  municipal  agencies. 


C .  The  Role  of  Community  Agencies  and  Organizations 

FINDING;  Due  to  the  limited  availability  of  affordable 
after-school  care  options  in  our  communities,  increasing  numbers 
of  parents  are  looking  to  alternatives  such  as  public  libraries 
and  community  recreation  programs  to  meet  their  child  care  needs. 

COMMENTARY :  Recreation  programs  and  public  libraries 
historically  have  contributed  much  toward  meeting  the  needs  of 
latch-key  children,  both  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  and  through  formal 
programs.  And  yet,  community  librarians  in  Massachusetts  are 
becoming  alarmed  by  the  substantial  increase  in   the   numbers   of 
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"library  latch-key  children"  they  are  seeing—children  who 
regularly  come  to  the  library  after  school  to  wait  for  their 
parents  to  pick  them  up  after  5  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Public  libraries  are  considered  an  attractive  and  expense-free 
solution  by  many  parents.  They  are  perceived  as  safe, 
child-focused  institutions,  a  seemingly  ideal  solution  for 
parents  who  have  no  other  school-age  child  care  options.  Even  in 
Brookline  where  there  are  a  number  of  well  organized  extended  day 
programs  available,  one  librarian  estimates  that  at  least  twelve 
children  come  to  the  library  after  school  on  a  regular  basis. 

And  the  problem  is  not  limited  to  the  school  year--Somerville 
librarians  see  the  highest  number  of  children  during  the  summer. 
While  the  Massachusetts  Library  Association  itself  has  not 
developed  a  formal  policy  addressing  the  issue  of  latch-key  kids, 
its  members  are  aware  that  over  the  past  two  years  more  than 
sixty  libraries  around  the  country  have  created  latch-key 
policies  [Sege,  19881. 

Libraries  are  not,  however,  the  ideal  solution  to  the  school-age 
child  care  problem--Sheila  Ryan,  supervisor  of  children's 
services  for  Cambridge  public  libraries  says  that  although 
libraries  do  not  want  to  turn  children  away,  there  can  be 
problems  with  discipline,  safety,  and  parents  not  arriving  to 
pick  up  their  children  before  closing  time.  She  warns,  "What 
happens  if  there  is  an  emergency?  How  do  you  get  in  touch  with 
the  parents?  What  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  your 
commitment  to  the  children  after  school?" 

Librarians  are  not  able  to  keep  track  of  which  children  arrive 
after  school  and  where  they  go  if  they  leave  the  library. 
Libraries  are  public  spaces,  and  children  may  be  vulnerable  to 
harassment  from  older  children  or  adults,  despite  librarians' 
best  efforts  [Sege,  1988]. 

However,  properly  supported  libraries  can  be  fine  locations  for 
organized,  supervised  after-school  programs.  In  fact,  Congress 
currently  is  considering  a  bill  to  provide  funding  for  libraries 
to  provide  school-age  child  care  programs  such  as  the  one  in 
Medford  which  established  a  school-age  child  care  program  in  1984 
in  response  to  community  need.  The  program  is  located  in  the 
library  and  serves  as  a  resource  for  children  and  parents  alike 
[Sege, 1988]  . 

According  to  the  National  Parks  and  Recreation  Association,  local 
recreation  programs  are  also  filling  the  child  care  gap  for 
families  who  can  not  afford  the  fees  charged  by  private  providers 
and  who  do  not  have  relatives  or  neighbors  available  for  child 
care.  A  typical  after-school  recreation  program  might  charge  as 
little  as  two  dollars  a  day  per  child,  and  full  day  summer 
programs  typically  cost  substantially  less  than  private  day  camps 
(Karlin,  1989). 
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According  to  Nancy  White,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Park  and 
Recreation  Association,  almost  all  communities  have  some  type  of 
recreation  program  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  latch-key 
children,  particularly  as  the  number  of  single  working  mothers 
and  dual  career  couples  increases.  Directors  of  recreation 
programs  are  responding  to  the  need  for  school-age  child  care  by 
adapting  their  programs  to  accommodate  the  special  needs  of 
working  families. 


In  Needham,  the  summer  playground  program  no  longer  has  an  hour 
break  when  children  return  home  for  lunch;  children  are 
encouraged  to  bring  their  lunches  and  remain  at  the  program  from 
9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.,  and  parents  rely  on  playground  programs 
as  well  as  other  recreational  activities  such  as  swimming  and  art 
lessons   to  provide   supervision   for   their   children. 

[White,  1989] 


D.  The  Role  of  Employers 

FINDING:  While  the  Massachusetts  employer  community  is  one  of 
the  most  active  in  the  nation  terms  of  developing  child  care 
policies  or  programs,  the  demand  for  employer  responsiveness  is 
growing  at  an  even  greater  rate.  At  the  present  time  over  300  of 
the  140,000  Massachusetts  employers  offer  some  form  of  child  care 
assistance  ranging  from  on-site  centers  to  tuition  assistance  and 
resource  and  referral  services,  Dependent  Care  Assistance 
Programs,  and  family  oriented  personnel  policies  such  as  flex 
time,  job-sharing,  and  part-time  employment  opportunities. 

However,  as  the  demand  for  quality  child  care  outstrips  its 
availability  and  the  demand  for  skilled  labor  increases  in  the 
Commonwealth,  many  parents  of  school-age  children  are  showing  a 
preference  for  employment  in  "family-sensitive"  companies,  and, 
in  increasing  numbers,  employers  are  beginning  to  consider  child 
care  assistance  services  as  a  vital  component  of  their  employee 
recruitment  and  retention  packages. 


COMMENTARY:  The  Commission  subscribes  to  the  theory  that  all 
sectors  of  society  benefit  from  programs  aiding  children,  and, 
therefore,  believes  that  all  sectors  of  society  should  contribute 
to  the  costs  of  programs  serving  children--the  cost  of  child  care 
cannot  be  borne  by  parents  and  government  alone. 

Providing  child  care  benefits  to  employees  is  a  cost  effective 
use  of  a  company's  funds.  In  fact,  in  a  study  of  147  companies 
offering  some  type  of  child  care  assistance,  all  said  the 
benefits  greatly  outweighed  the  costs—workers  were  more 
productive,  morale  was  higher,  the  turnover  rate  and  absenteeism 
were  reduced,  recruitment  improved  and  the  company's  public  image 
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was  enhanced  [ Caring ,  1988]. 


Sandy  Burud,  president  of  Summa  Associates,  a  consulting  company 
specializing  in  child  care  benefits,  reports  that  one  company  has 
lost  $1  million  annually  due  to  absenteeism  related  to  child  care 
difficulties--but  a  California  bank  recovers  four  dollars  for 
every  three  dollars  they  spend  on  child  care  assistance  for  their 
employees,  "Providing  child  care  assistance  is  expensive,  but 
it's  more   expensive  not    to  do   it,"   she  advises. 

[Stechart,  1989] 


Despite  evidence  that  both  the  quality  of  the  work  force  and 
worker  productivity  improve  when  employers  provide  child  care 
assistance,  employers  still  balk  at  the  cost  of  establishing 
on-site  centers  or  subsidizing  day  care  costs.  In  fact,  child 
care  assistance  is  the  least  frequently  offered  employee  benefit. 
Less  costly  solutions,  such  as  flex-time,  part  time  work,  job 
sharing  and  sick  child  leave  are  all  helpful  to  parents,  but  they 
are  not  substitutes  for  child  care  services.  Rosaria  Salerno, 
Boston  City  Councilwoman,  estimates  "only  seven  of  Boston's 
thirty  largest  employers,  utilizing  80,000  workers,  provide  any 
child  care  benefits  at  all." 

And,  of  those  companies  which  do  provide  child  care,  the  majority 
are  limited  to  preschool  care.  A  1982  survey  found  that  only  40 
percent  of  the  companies  with  child  care  centers  offered  care  for 
children  over  the  age  of  six.  Two-thirds  of  these  programs  were 
open  all  year,  and  one-third  were  open  for  the  summer  only 
[Seligson,  1983]. 


Boston  City  Councilwoman  Rosaria  Salerno  warns  that  these  numbers 
will  have  to  change--"As  companies  today  can't  do  business 
without  computers ,  soon  companies  will  not  be  able  to  do  business 
without   child  care. " 


In  Boston  alone,  almost  50  percent  of  the  labor  force  is 
comprised  of  working  parents,  both  single  parents  and  dual  career 
couples  [Salerno,  1989].  Seventy  percent  of  the  women  currently 
in  the  work  force  have  or  will  have  a  child  at  some  point  during 
their  careers.  Unresponsive  firms  are  beginning  to  lose  valuable 
employees  with  unmet  child  care  needs  and  are  beginning  to 
acknowledge  the  negative  impact  which  will  be  experienced  if 
women  do  not  return  to  work  after  having  children  [Stechart, 
1989].  And  employers  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
business  losses  incurred  due  to  workers  suffering  from  "three 
o'clock  syndrome" --worrying  about  the  safety  and  welfare  of  their 
children  after  school  and  during  school  vacations... 
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Parents  are  becoming  more  demanding  of  companies .  Particularly  in 
areas  with  labor  shortages ,  parents  are  "voting  with  their  feet, " 
and  choosing  to  work  at  companies  who  recognize  the  importance  of 
their  parental  roles.  Anne  Ladkey,  executive  director  of  the 
Women  Employed  Institute,  says,  "Women  are  making  choices  based 
on  companies'  child  care  programs.  We  are  seeing  a  lot  of  cases 
where  women  are  actually  taking  salary  cuts  to  go  to  companies 
that   offer  better    [child  care!   benefits  packages. "    [Kelly,  1989] 


IV.  BARRIERS  TO  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 

A.  Qut-of-Date  Attitudes 

Despite  the  ever  increasing  economic  necessity  for  women  to  work 
outside  the  home,  the  growing  numbers  of  women  in  the  labor 
force,  the  dramatic  rise  in  the  number  of  single  parent  families, 
and  a  trend  toward  increased  involvement  of  men  in  parenting, 
there  are  still  individuals  who  firmly  believe  that  mothers 
should  remain  in  the  home  and  raise  the  children.  This  attitude, 
while  completely  unsupportable  in  light  of  modern  history,  may, 
for  example,  give  rise  in  some  quarters  to  questions  about  the 
appropriateness  of  school  involvement  with  child  care  and  concern 
that  the  ready  availability  of  government  subsidized  child  care 
services  will  serve  as  an  undesirable  incentive  for  mothers  to 
work  outside  the  home  [Seligson,  1983]. 


In  a  recent  survey  of  Massachusetts  probate  judges,  about  half 
the  respondents  agreed  that  "mothers  should  be  home  when  their 
children    get   home   from   school." 

[Gender  Bias  Study,  1989] 


B.   Lack  of  Funds 


Lack  of  funds,  especially  for  starting  up  programs,  frequently 
proves  to  be  most  serious  barrier  to  the  successful  establishment 
of  school-age  child  care  programs.  Creating  a  new  program 
frequently  involves  purchasing  equipment  and  supplies,  hiring 
legal  assistance,  handling  initial  rental  costs,  and  making 
renovations  necessary  to  comply  with  state  building  codes  and 
licensing  requirements. 

The  start-up  costs  for  a  new  program  to  serve  twenty-five 
school-age  children  typically  are  estimated  at  approximately 
$7,300  even  when  there  are  no  renovations  required,  the  needs 
assessment  has  already  been  completed,  and  the  space  rental  is 
available  at  no  charge  until  the  program  actually  starts   [Blaha, 
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1989] . 

Most  school-age  child  care  programs  have  multiple 
af f iliations— PTA,  church,  school,  town,  etc. — and  multiple 
sources  of  funds  in  small  amounts.  Like  other  types  of  social 
service  agencies,  they  suffer  greatly  from  having  to  respond  to 
many  different  funding  sources  in  many  different  ways,  and  the 
problem  is  further  compounded  by  the  fact  that  funding  cycles  are 
rarely  coordinated  or  synchronized  with  each  other  or  the 
program. 

Other  problems  arise  when  public  funds  are  limited  as  they  are 
currently—government  is  less  likely  to  gamble  on  new  programs, 
and,  as  a  result,  in  the  competition  for  grants  school-age  child 
care  programs  are  forced  to  "fold"  or  compete  "head-to-head"  with 
agencies  seeking  funds  for  basic  human  services. 

C.   Barriers  to  the  Participation  of  Public  Schools 

If  the  need  for  after-school  care  is  so  prevalent  and  schools  are 
such  a  natural  site,  why  do  fewer  than  one  quarter  of  the  school 
systems  in  Massachusetts  provide  extended  day  programs?  Numerous 
barriers  including  lack  of  funds,  resistant  attitudes,  inadequacy 
or  complete  absence  of  school  policy  concerning  after  school 
programs,  difficulties  with  day-to-day  operations,  and  resistance 
from  local  day  care  providers,  are  all  factors  which  may  prove  to 
be  formidable  barriers  to  school  leadership  and  involvement  in 
this  issue. 


When  approached  on  the  topic  of  community  support  for  school -age 
child  care,  local  officials  are  concerned  that  resident  taxpayers 
will  be  resistant  to  new  school  and  recreation  programs,  fearing 
tax  increases .  Some  commonly  asked  questions  are,  "Is  it 
appropriate  that  day  care  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  public 
schools?"  "Is  school-age  child  care  an  educational  program,  a 
recreation  program,    or  merely  baby-sitting?" 

Aside  from  state  program  licensing  requirements,  few  local 
governments  have  benefit  of  well  developed  guidelines  or  policies 
regarding  school-age  child  care.  For  schools  to  run  their  own 
programs  or  form  partnerships  with  independent  providers,  they 
need  to  know  how  to  set  up  and  regulate  a  program  and  how  to 
determine  each  agency's  responsibilities.  Without  a  well  defined 
policy  concerning  extended  day  programs,  school-parent 
partnerships  may  become  unduly  complicated,  and  may  be  vulnerable 
to  opposition  from  those  resistant  to  using  schools  for  child 
care  [Seligson,  1983]. 

The  issues  which  commonly  arise  when  communities  first  consider 
involving  the  public  schools  are  notoriously  varied:  school  space 
is  not  always  readily  available—in  recent  years,  many  schools  in 
Massachusetts   have   been  closed  or  consolidated  due  to  declining 
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enrollments  and  the  effects  of  Proposition  2  1/2,  putting  a  high 
premium  on  space  usage;  use  of  school  space  may  historically  be 
restricted  to  hours  when  schools  are  in  session;  extended  day 
programs  may  be  forced  to  share  space,  thus  necessitating 
after-school  programs  to  pack  and  unpack  their  equipment  every 
single  day  [ Feasibility,  1987];  the  additional  "off -hours"  usage 
of  school  facilities  may  require  extra  custodial  services  thus 
impacting  union  contracts;  and  permitting  non-school  groups  to 
use  school  space  may  bring  protests  from  other  day  care  operators 
concerned  about  competition  [Seligson,  1983]. 

D.  Barriers  to  the  Participation  of  the  Municipalities 

Locally  sponsored  recreation  programs  and  public  libraries  also 
struggle  with  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  they  should  be  involved 
in  school-age  child  care.  Some  recreation  program  directors  and 
librarians  believe  that  town  departments  should  not  be  involved 
in  day  care  except  as  adjunct  programs;  they  point  out  that  many 
recreation  departments  and  libraries  are  ill-equipped  to  handle 
children  eight  to  ten  hours  per  day  during  the  summer,  and  as 
most  programs  are  operated  on  a  "drop-in"  basis,  they  are  not 
required  to  fulfill  state  licensing  requirements  for  school-age 
child  care  programs.  [White,  1989]. 

V.  SUCCESSFUL  PARTNERSHIPS  FOR  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 

As  communities  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  needs  of  latch-key 
children  and  the  increasing  demand  for  services,  a  wide  variety 
of  different  types  of  organizations  are  collaborating  to  provide 
school-age  child  care.  Partnerships  are  forming  between  social 
service  organizations,  day  care  providers,  community-based 
agencies,  parent  groups,  schools  and  businesses.  Youth  serving 
agencies  such  as  the  YMCA,  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  and  Camp  Fire  of 
America  are  broadening  their  mandates  and  providing  formal 
school-age  child  care  programs  [Feasibility,  1987]. 

In  addition  to  other  programs  mentioned  previously  in  this 
report,  the  Dorchester  Youth  Collaborative  provides  a  notable 
model  of  a  community-based  partnership  to  meet  the  needs  of 
latch-key  children.  A  multi-service  center  since  1978,  DYC 
provides  counseling  and  outreach  to  low-income  youth,  and  has 
close  ties  with  existing  local  youth  services  such  as  the  Boys 
Club  and  YMCA  to  create  the  Youth  Center. 

In  1983,  the  DYC  established  several  Prevention  Clubs  in  response 
to  the  problem  of  teens  having  nowhere  to  go  during  the  summer 
and  after  school.  Boredom,  fear  of  violence  and  the  negative 
street  environment  are  of  major  concern  to  teens.  The  Clubs 
provide  structured,  constructive  after-school  and  summer 
activities  for  180  high-risk,  low-income  youth,  ages  ten  to 
eighteen.  Funded  by  several  major  Boston  foundations,  local 
government,  businesses,  and  religious  organizations  the  primary 
goal  of  the  program  is  to  break  the  cycle  of  failure  confronted 
by  inner  city  youth  [Marx,  1988]. 
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VI.  ADVOCACY  FOR  LATCH-KEY  CHILDREN 

Numerous  groups  of  child  care  advocates  and  others  concerned 
about  family  policy  and  child  welfare  are  active  in  the  movement 
to  gain  support  for  easily  accessible  and  affordable  care  for 
latch-key  children.  In  preparing  this  report,  the  CHINS 
Commission  has  turned  for  advice  to  the  newly  formed  Latch-Key 
Coalition,  cochaired  by  Representative  Barbara  Hildt  and  Virginia 
Burns,  Director  of  Advocacy  for  Boston  Children's  Services  and 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children. 

The  Latch-Key  Coalition  represents  a  broad-based  group  of  state 
and  local  government  officials,  service  providers,  child-care 
professionals,  and  family  and  child  advocates  from  across  the 
Commonwealth  and  its  goal  is  raise  public  awareness  of  the  need 
for  school-age  child  care  and  to  prompt  action  in  the 
Legislature,  in  communities,  schools,  and  businesses. 

A  major  asset  to  this  initiative  in  Massachusetts  (as  well  as  to 
those  in  other  states  around  the  nation)  is  the  School  Age  Child 
Care  Project  located  in  the  Wellesley  College  Center  for  Research 
on  Women,  a  long-standing  leader  in  the  field. 

Parents  United  for  Child  Care,  a  Boston-based  group  which  has 
long  been  advocating  for  more  affordable  quality  day  care  in 
Massachusetts,  has  recently  conducted  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
school-age  child  care  needs  in  Boston  and  has  issued  numerous 
educational  fact  sheets  outlining  the  demand  for  child  care 
services. 

The  Massachusetts  Early  Childhood  Education  Advisory  Council  is 
examining  school-age  child  care  programs  in  twelve  school 
districts  statewide,  and  will  present  its  findings  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  December,  1989.  The  report  will  focus 
specifically  on  ways  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education 
can  support  the  efforts  of  public  school  systems  to  improve  the 
lives  of  families  and  children. 

And  the  Subcommittee  on  Day  Care  and  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
Statewide  Advisory  Council  to  the  Massachusetts  Office  for 
Children  has  recently  released  a  comprehensive  report  which 
provides  a  summary  of  public  testimony  and  substantial 
recommendations  to  increase  the  cooperation  and  participation  of 
the  public  schools  in  school-age  day  care. 
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VII.  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  recognition  of  the  need  for  immediate  action  to  provide  child 
care  assistance  to  working  parents  of  school-age  children,  the 
Special  Legislative  Commission  on  Children  in  Need  of  Services, 
in  consultation  with  The  Latch-Key  Coalition,  recommends  that: 

1.  100,000  new  and  affordable  school-age  child  care  slots  should 
be  created  across  the  Commonwealth  by  1993; 

2.  The  Legislature  should  pass  and  enact  H  6371--An  Act  Relative 
to  "Latch-Key"  Children  and  should  appropriate  $1.5  million  in 
FY  1991  to  promote  the  planning  and  development  of  critically 
needed  school-age  child  care  programs; 

3.  H  6162--An  Act  for  Child  Care  Linkage  should  be  passed  and 
enacted,  and  efforts  made  to  incorporate  provisions  for 
school-age  child  care  into  the  requirements  of  the  statute; 

4.  Local  communities  should  be  encouraged  to  adopt  the  provisions 
of  the  "School-Age  Transportation  Act"; 

5.  Partnerships  between  and  among  local  and  state  government, 
child  care  providers,  schools,  and  other  youth  and 
parent-serving  organizations  should  be  encouraged; 

6.  Family  day  care  providers,  students,  and  elders  should  be 
encouraged  to  become  professionally  involved  in  the  care  of 
school-age  children; 

7.  State  and  federal  funds  for  child-care  subsidies  for  low  and 
moderate  income  parents  of  school-age  children  should  be 
increased  immediately  in  order  that  single  parents  can  take 
better  advantage  of  full-time  employment  opportunities;  and 

8.  Advocates  and  working  parents  should  press  state  and  local 
government,  schools  and  employers  for  policies  and  services 
which  address  the  need  for  school-age  child  care. 
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IN   CONCLUSION.  .  . 


Susan  is  almost  eleven  years  old.  When  she  comes  home  from 
school,  she  lets  herself  in  to  her  quiet  home,  being  careful  to 
lock  the  door  behind  her.  She  calls  her  mother  to  let  her  know 
she  has  arrived  home  safely,  and  her  mother  reminds  her  to  do  her 
homework  before  watching  television.  Susan  settles  down  for  the 
afternoon,  a  little  lonely,  but  knowing  her  parents  will  be  home 
in   a    few  hours. 


Robert  is  twelve,  and  his  little  brother  Josh  is  seven.  When  they 
arrive  home  after  school  they  can  not  call  their  mother  because 
she  is  not  allowed  to  receive  personal  calls  at  work.  They 
remember  to  lock  the  door  to  their  apartment  because  there  have 
been  a  few  break-ins  in  their  neighborhood  recently.  Josh  wants 
to  got  to  the  park  to  play,  but  Robert  reminds  him  that  they  are 
not  allowed  to  go  because  their  mother  is  worried  about  the  gangs 
and  drug  dealers  that  have  begun  to  hang  around  the  playground. 
They   spend   the   afternoon    watching   television. 

Children  are  the  ones  who  suffer--from  too  little  supervision  and 
too  much  time  on  their  own— and  they  are  quick  to  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  benefits  of  quality  after-school  programs.  At  a 
recent  legislative  hearing  in  the  State  House  a  thirteen  year 
old  member  of  the  Charlestown  Boys  and  Girls  Club  offered  the 
following  telling  testimony: 

"The  after  school  program  at  the  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  of 
Charlestown  is  an  important  place  for  me.  ...We  always  have  a 
place  to  go  after  school,  on  vacation  days,  and  during  the 
summer.  I  do  not  know  where  I  would  go  if  the  Club  was  not  open; 
I  guess  I  would  just  hang  around.  ...From  the  time  I  was  six 
years  old,  the  workers  at  the  after-school  program. . .have  helped 
me  succeed  in  so  many  ways.  They  are  not  just  bosses,  they  are 
friends    too.  " 
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BILL  TITLE:   AN  ACT  PROVIDING  FOR  "LATCH-KEY"  CHILDREN 
BILL  #:  Refile  of  H.6371  (Now  in  House  3rd  Reading) 
COMMITTEE  ON:  Human  Services  &  Elderly  Affairs 
SPONSOR:   Barbara  A.  Hildt   and   others 


THE  PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDS: 

Boston,  1985:   60%  of  Boston  women  in  labor  force--71%  of 
women  ages  25-64  include  mothers  of  school-age  children. 
Survey  of  751  families  in  five  BHA  developments  stated  that 
40%  requested  supervision  for  their  school-age  children. 

In  1988,  134,000  Massachusetts  children  between  the  ages  of 
6-12  were  in  non-parental  care,  including  74%  of  children 
of  single  parent  families  and  41%  of  children  of  two-worker 
families. 

41%  of  2,000  parents  surveyed  in  a  Harris  poll  said  that 
they  have  no  choice  but  to  leave  their  children  alone  after 
school . 

An  estimated  7,800  children  were  injured  seriously  or  killed 
during  1987  in  home  accidents  that  occurred  while  they   were 
left  unsupervised.  (Children's  Defense  Fund  Reports,  July 
1988) 

Fear  of  being  home  alone  was  the  subject  of  70%  of  the 
thousands  of  letters  children  submitted  recently  to  a 
national  magazine. 

A  national  survey  of  public  school  teachers  rated  the 
practice  of  leaving  children  on  their  own  as  the  biggest 
cause  of  their  difficulties  in  school. 
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LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSAL: 


This  bill  will  create  within  the  Office  For  Children  a 
grant  program  to  assist  communities  in  the  development  or 
expansion  of  programs  during  non-school  hours  for  the  care 
of  school  age  children. 

It  will  establish  an  advisory  to  each  program  group 
consisting  of  over  50%  parent  membership. 

It  will  require  municipalities  applying  for  these  grants 
to  consult  with  the  parents  in  the  community  in  documenting 
the  need  for  school  age  child  care  programs.   Priorities 
in  awarding  grants  will  be  given  to  programs  in  communities 
with  the  greatest  socioeconomic  needs  and  programs  which 
will  train  adolescents  in  child  care. 

It  will  offer  a  wide  range  of  recreational  and  educational 
activities  in  a  supervised  setting. 

It  will  provide  a  safe  and  stimulating  environment  for 
children  to  go  to  after  school. 

It  will  provide  high  school  and  college  students  with 
employment  opportunities  and  give  them  a  chance  to  develop 
an  interest  in  and  be  trained  in  the  skills  needed  to  work 
with  children. 

This  program  will  reduce  the  direct  risks  of  physical  or 
emotional  harm  for  children  in  self  care  and  help  reduce 
stress  for  parents  by  assuring  them  their  children  are  safe. 
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COMMISSION  ON  CHILDREN  IN  NEED  OF  SERVICES 

(CHINS) 
MEMBERSHIP 


Representative  Barbara  A.  Hildt,  House  Chair 

Senator  Salvatore  R.  Albano,  Senate  Chair 

Representative  Robert  A.  Durand 

Representative  Kevin  W.  Fitzgerald 

Representative  Mary  Jeannette  Murray 

Senator  Mary  L.  Padula 

Philip  W.  Johnston,  Secretary  of  Human  Services 

Mary  Kay  Leonard,  Commissioner,   Office  for  Children 

Edward  J.  Loughran,  Commissioner,  Department  of  Youth  Services 

Marie  A.  Matava,  Commissioner,   Department  of  Social  Services 

Francis  G.  Poitrast,  Chief  Justice,  Juvenile  Court  Department 

Lawrence  D.  Shubow,  Justice,  Brookline  District  Court 
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ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 


Richard  Allen,  Director  of  Attendance  Services,  Boston  Public 

Schools 

Alexis  Anderson,  Professor,  Boston  College  Law  School 

Stephen  R.  Bing,  Esq.,  Director,  Massachusetts  Advocacy  Center 

Stephen  Cahn,  Esq. 

Ann  Capoccia,  Department  of  Mental  Health 

George  Cashman,  Department  of  Social  Services 

Jacqueline  M.  Coogan,  Massachusetts  Teachers  Association 

Anthony  J.  DeMarco,  Esq. 

Tim  Dunn,  Department  of  Education 

Dr.  Maryanne  Galvin,  Adolescent  Psychologist 

Priscilla  Gebre-Medhin,  Boston  Children's  Services 

Polly  Halfkenny,  Office  for  Children 

John  Halloran,  Massachusetts  Teachers  Association 

Christina  Harms,  General  Counsel,  Department  of  Social  Services 

John  Hennessey,  Assistant  Chief,  Salem  District  Court  Probation 

Edith  Howe,  General  Counsel,  Executive  Office  of  Human  Services 

Robert  Johnson,  Department  of  Education 

Paul  Lewis,  Associate  Justice,  Boston  Juvenile  Court 

Deborah  McDonough,  Office  for  Children 

Joan  Mikula,  Department  of  Mental  Health 

Maureen  Morehouse,  Director  of  Special  Education,  Worcester 

Joseph  O'Reilly,  Chief  Probation  Officer,  Boston  Juvenile  Court 

Elizabeth  Pattulo,  Department  of  Youth  Services 

Hildy  Paris,  Department  of  Youth  Services 

Maura  Penzak,   Bridge  Over  Troubled  Waters,  Inc. 

Sandra  Pimental,  M.S.W.,  Office  of  Norfolk  County  District 

Attorney 

Harold  Raynolds,  Jr.,  Commissioner,  Department  of  Education 

Dolores  Reyes,  Juvenile  Probation,  Salem  District  Court 

Beverly  Saunders,  Department  of  Youth  Services 
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Erica  Stern,  Department  of  Social  Services 
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Raymond  A.  Tiezzi,  Principal,  Amesbury  Middle  School 

Joyce  Trotman,  Office  for  Children 

Roberta  Unger,  Department  of  Public  Health 
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Robert  Weber,  Esq. 

Sandra  Wixted,  Director,  Cambridge  Family  &  Children's  Services 

Martin  Zanghi ,  Boston  Children's  Services 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  CHAIRS 


Profiles  and  Models  of  Care 


Role  of  Schools 


Courts  and  the  Statute 


Judge  Paul  Lewis 
Priscilla  Gebre-Medhin 

Senator  Salvatore  Albano 
Raymond  A.  Tiezzi 

Edward  J.  Loughran 
Sandra  Wixted 
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Jane  Waldfogel 


ADVISORS 
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Tom  Hall,  Short  Stop,  Inc. 
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PAST  MEMBERS 

Former  Senator  Jack  Backman 
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Former  Representative  Richard  J.  Rouse 
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THE  COALITION  FOR  LATCH-KEY  CHILDREN 

Steering  Committee: 

Representative  Barbara  Hildt 

Sheila  Dobbin,  Associated  Day  Care  Services 

Richard  Jones,  Executive  Director,  Boston  Children's  Service 

Association 
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Josephine  Lambert,  Volunteer,  Boston  Children's  Service  Association 

Rosaria  Salerno,  Boston  City  Councilor 
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Robert  Bridgeman,  Dreamers  Inc. 
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Kathy  Donnellan,  MSPCC/BCSA,  Joint  Advocacy  Program 

Carol  Rose  Pofcher,  Legislative  Aide,  Representative  Carol  eleven 

Robyn  D'Antona,  Massachusetts  Association  for  School  Age  Child  Care 
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Edith  Ahearne,  Legislative  Aide,  Representative  David  Cohen 

Barsha  Plummer,  Latch-Key  Project 

Jackie  Lowe,  Massachusetts  Association  of  Day  Care  Agencies 

Peter  Finn,  Massachusetts  Association  of  School  Superintendents 

Julienne  Johnson,  Department  of  Education 

Maureen  Byrne,  Department  of  Employment  &  Training 

Maria  Gregorieff,  Department  of  Employment  &  Training 

Sally  Sachar,  Department  of  Employment  &  Training 

Rosa  Rickson,  Department  of  Social  Services 

Carol  Wolfe,  Executive  Office  of  Communities  and  Development 

Kathleen  Kelly,  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Teachers 

Karen  Schaeffer,  Office  for  Children 

Richard  Neal,  Massachusetts  Association  of  Secondary  School 

Principles 

David  Baier,  Massachusetts  Municipal  Association 

Jeanette  Atkinson,  Parents  Anonymous 

Thomas  Drooger,  Stevens  Children's  Home 

Pat  Brandes,  United  Way  of  Massachusetts 

Fern  Marx,  Wellesley  School  Age  Child  Care  Project 

Lori  Scura,  Parent 
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